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RARE LEOPARD SEAL CAPTURED BY THE EXPLORERS

The sea leopard is the fastest and strongest of Antarctic seals and attains great speed in the
water. It has an immensely powerful head and neck and its long tapering body is mottled
black and gray, somewhat like the pattern on a leopard's coat. Sea leopards live on penguins
and fish and grow to over ten feet long. They are solitary and have seldom been captured.

in no time at all. It is held between the
feet and the body of the parent bird and
covered with a curious flap of skin which
is dropped over it. But though most of
the eggs seem to hatch, the poor chicks
have a cruelly hard time of it; they are
exposed to temperatures of fifty or sixty
degrees below zero and if they escape the
cold are often killed by kindness because
the adult birds are too eager to protect
them. It is said that only one in four
survives until the spring. The habits of
the Adelie seem more sensible to us, for
the birds come in off the pack ice in spring
and gather in huge rookeries on the barest
ground they can find near the sea. The
nests are made of pebbles which the male
bird collects while the female does the
building. Since it is hard work carrying
stones for long distances in the beak,
many birds try to steal from their neigh-
bors' heaps. If a thief is caught there is
a great to-do, and all through the breeding
season these quarrels go on. The old
birds take turns on the nest; one keeps
the eggs warm for ten days or two weeks
while the other goes off to eat, walking

all the way down to the sea to dive for
the shellfish on which it feeds. After the
eggs have hatched, the parent birds come
and go every day or two, bringing food
for the chicks. The little ones grow very
rapidly, and soon are too big to be fed
by one parent at a time. Then the old
birds of the neighborhood co-operate;
they collect all the chicks from the various
nests and mount guard a few at a time to
keep them from running off, while the
rest of the parents are free to go for food.
What make penguins the most interest-
ing of all birds are their social habits and
their strikingly human appearance, which
depends partly on the way in which they
stand erect and use their dwarfed wings
as arms, and partly on the striking black
and white plumage of some species. In
all their movements ashore they have an
absurd likeness to man, and often a group
of them looks for all the world like dap-
per, pompous little gentlemen in evening
dress, gravely discussing politics. When
they quarrel, the resemblance is even more
absurd. A penguin falls out with its
neighbor, and a wrangle begins* She two
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